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THE USE OF A MERCHANT. 


A MERCHANT gets together and sells what people 
want. He is a good merchant who gets together 
acceptable things, sells them rather low, and im- 
proves his capital. The more tempting and satisfying 
things he gets together, the lower he sells them, and 
the faster he grows rich, the greater he is as a mer- 
chant. The greatest merchant of all is he who 
gathers the most and the most salable merchandise, 
who secures his future trade and good will at the same 
time by moderation in prices and liberality in dealing, 
and still makes money enough to carry on his grow- 
ing enterprises in safety, with margin for contingen- 
cies. He who lacks any of these elements, however 


excellent a man, neighbor or citizen he may be, is 
not a great merchant; nor, indeed, a successful mer- 


chant, nor a safe one. He who combines them all in 
the greatest degree is the greatest merchant, though 
he may not be a good man, neighbor or citizen. We 
are speaking of merchants as merchants. Nobody, 
we think, will question these successive statements. 

And yet there is a journal in New York, a Pro- 
fessor of Success in an important branch of trade, 
namely, bookselling ; which teaches that a bookseller 
ought not to sell anything but books; that he ought to 
sell at prices made by somebody else, so as to not 
give any possible money-advantage over anybody 
else. We do not know that it says anything about 
the bookseller getting rich. Wedo not think it need. 
We do not know of any bookseller who is getting 
rich by acting on its advice. The journal is the 
Publishers Weekly. 

We know of a bookseller who has, for several 
years, doubled his stock, doubled his sales, and, of 
course, more than doubled his profits, every year; a 
bookseller who discriminates between books and 
books, who “‘ pushes"’ some and even refuses orders 
for others, who respects books somewhat according 
to their contents, not altogether according to the 
profits they may bring; who also sells silks and bon- 
nets and linens and carpets and bedsteads and 
knives and forks and pots and kettles and play- 
things and candy and soda-water; through whose 
store fifty thousand people pass every fair day in the 
bookselling harvest-time, before Christmas. Those 
fifty thousand people buy his books. They are there 
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because so many wants are so well satisfied there. 
Would he be wise to drop forty sorts of merchandise 
and stick to one? 


THE NEW PIRATE. 


In the discussion which has been going on for a 
year or two past with regard to international copy- 
right nothing has been more noticeable than the fact 
that the new Pirates have refrained from taking any 
part in it. The authors have explained their views, 
the respectable publishers having explained theirs, 
but the Pirate has said nothing. Nointerviews with 
him are reported ; he writes no magazine articles ; he 
has nobody in Washington to represent him; he 
simply goes on blundering, and allows the discussion 
of his occupation to be carried on by those whom he 
plunders. 

It should not be supposed that he is silent from 
having nothing tosay. If the new Pirate desired to 
defend himself against the abuse which is heaped 
upon him, he would find plenty of materials without 
much difficulty. The magazines and newspapers of 
a generation ago and the files of the Congressional 
Globe are full of arguments to show that piracy of 
foreign books is one of the main bulwarks of national 
progress. See, it used to be said, what a multitude 
of beneficial results flow from it! In England the 
public, for some reason, wants dear books. Here the 
public wants and must have cheap books. If there 
were an international copyright law, the public here 
would have to buy the copyright edition, or, in other 
words, it would haveto pay twiceas much for the book. 
Now, much of our most valuable literature comes 
from England. Macaulay, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and innumerable other authors are needed by us; 
and if we do not steal them, the result will be that 
the spread of knowledge will be restricted, and liter- 
ature, instead of being open to the public at large, 
will be restricted to a class —an idea of which no 
great and free people will endure the thought. It 
was by arguments of this sort, in and out of Congress, 
that piracy was for a long time defended in this 
country, and it was not wholly abandoned by the 
publishers even after they began to give ‘‘ honora- 
riums”’ to foreign authors. 

Now, the new Pirate never resorts to this argument 
at all, though he has a far better reason for using it. 
The publishers whose place in the affections of the 
people he wishes to take never did produce, even by 
piracy, a really cheap literature. They, and the 
statesmen who helped forward the discussion of the 
copyright question in Congress, were always saying 
that literature should be cheap, but all they actually 
did was to sell English books for the same price that 
American books of a corresponding class brought. 
But the Pirate has in a twinkling made the entire 
body of English literature dirt cheap. All the stores 
of history, science, criticism, fiction, and humor pos- 
sessed by the race have been suddenly brought by 
him within the reach of the humblest citizen. Books 
after all, even in this country, were before the day of 
the Pirate a luxury. He has brought them within the 
reach of the elevator-boy and bootblack. 
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Yet the Pirate never says a word about it. He 
never calls upon the public to notice what a noble 
work he is doing. He never writes to the newspapers 
to point out what a blight would fall upon “ culture ”’ 
in the United States if piracy were to be stopped. He 
does not ‘‘claim”’ to steal for the public good, He 
simply steals and publishes and publishes and steals. 
His business is a new one, and the type of a man that 
carries it on is new also. He appears to have many 
of the qualities which Carlyle used to admire so much 
and to call upon others to admire with him. He is 
strong, stern, and silent ; a foe to shams of all kinds, 
not wasting any time in foolish talk, but seeing the 
thing that is to be done and straightway doing it with 
all his might ; not trying, either, to mawkishly “ suffer 
and be strong,” but being strong and letting others 
suffer. No windbag this, surely, the philosopher 
might have said, with weak pretence of benevolent 
motive ; rather a Man, scornful of such pretence, with 
keen insight, as far as he sees, into the Veracities— 
mainly bent on taking and keeping. 

The fact that publishers and authors have a dislike 
for the Pirate, and abuse him roundly, should not 
blind us to these qualities. The Pirate himself prob- 
ably entertains a profound secret contempt for both 
publishers and authors. He knows very well that if 
they could agree to give international protection to 
literary property, they could bring his business to an 
end at once. But they do not agree, and it is their 
disagreement that enables him to prey upon them. 
In doing this work he is indirectly giving us what we 
have always demanded—‘ cheap books.’ This has 
been the way with strong men from the beginning of 
the world. Cromwell, Frederick the Great, Cesar, 
Tweed, Jay Gould—all have produced indirect bene- 
fits to society that they never intended or dreamt of. 
So does the Pirate. When the strong man comes 


somebody has to be sacrificed. That is the way the 


world is governed. Authors and publishers might 
have gone onwith their silly squabbles about “ right,” 
and “law,” and “ property ’’ far a hundred years. 
The Pirate settled the matter for them in a month.— 
The Nation. 


CAROLINE FOX’S MEMORIES. 
MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. The Journal and Let- 
ters of Caroline Fox. 12mo., pp. 404, Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
Franklin Square Library, 4to, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 18 cents. 
Caroline Fox was the daughter of Robert Were Fox, 
of Penjerrick, near Falmouth in Cornwall, a man ot 
scientific attainments and the inventor of the ‘ De- 
flector Dipping Needle,”’ which has done so much 
service on Arctic expeditions. The family were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and their home was 
the seat of a cordial and simple hospitality which 
drew within their circle the best minds in England— 
philanthropists, scientists, poets, artists, and philoso 
phers. The diary, which extends from 1835 to 1871, 
contains many precious memorials of the Carlyles, 
Mills, Coleridges, Sterlings, Bunsens, and many others. 
Indeed, almost every one worth knowing of that gen- 
eration was in the list of Caroline Fox’s acquaintance. 
She was especially intimate with J. S. Mill and John 
Sterling, and the entries in her journals recording 
their talks and walks together add many delightful de- 
tails to our knowledge of those two fine spirits. 

There is to many readers something exasperating 
about the fragmentary and jerky character of a pub- 
lished journal—the raw material, as it were, of a book, 
rather than a genuine book. 


But in this volume there | 


is little of that repetition and dull, trivial gossip which 
make the reading of most journals mere exercises in 
judicious skipping. The author is an almost ideal re- 
porter, a bright, eager little dame with great openness 
of mind, a dash of humor, and that quick sympathy 
and appreciation which only a clever woman has. 
Caroline Fox might be described as a Quakeress re- 
laxed—even as Mr. Henry James, we believe it was, 
described one of his characters as a ‘‘ Bostonian re- 
laxed.” About a Quaker household of the last gen- 
eration, where the decent quietism and piety of the 


| sect were tempered by wealth and worldly culture, 


there was acertain quaint charm such as we get a hint 
of in Puritan families of Milton’s time, like the Hutch- 
insons and Fairfaxes, where there were music, classic 
learning, and a rich, civic gravity in dress and deco- 
ration. Our diarist’s Quakerism crops out mainly in 
a disposition to ¢#/oyer her correspondents and in a 
traditional attachment to the peace doctrine. She 
gives us a measure of the distance between the amel- 
iorated article and the older-fashioned type, in a little 
sketch of Samuel Rundall, an aboriginal Friend. 

“He wasa perfect Quaker of the old George Fox 
stamp, ponderous, uncompromising, slow, uuinflu- 
enced by the views of others, intensely one-sided 
* * * simple and childlike in his daily habits, sol- 
emn and massive in his ministry; that large voice 
seemed retained to cry, with ceaseless iteration, ‘The 
kingdom of God is within you!’ Last of the Puritans, 
fare thee well! There was a certain Johnsonian grand- 
eur about him, and one would have lost much insight 
into a bygone time and an obsolete generation by not 
having known him.’ 

This passage will be enough to show that the author 
had a sharp eye andasure hand. If we should begin 
to quote the good things that she reports and the 
shrewd comments of the reporter, we should be 
tempted beyond our limits. The reader of these 
journals may count upon an introduction into the 
best of good society, and may spend an evening in 
listening to capital talk at the Chevalier Bunsen’s, the 
nextat a lecture by Faraday on Ozone or by Thackeray 
on the English Humorists, the next at Laurence’s 
studio or in looking at Professor Owen’s dodo or tak- 
ing a peep through Lord Rosse’s big telescope; and 
may conclude, for a characteristic touch, with a Rag- 
ged School meeting or an assembly called to consider 
the abolition of slavery and the proclamation of a 
universal peace.— The Century. 


THE CARY POEMS. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALICE AND PHBE CARY. 
Household Edition. 12 mo., pp. 337. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The poems of the two Cary sisters have, thus far, 
been issued in either joint or separate volumes, which 
h&ve appeared from time to time. Their poems have 
now been brought together into a single volume, 
and appropriately classified. The contributions of 
Alice Cary are among the sweetest and most ten- 
der to be found in our national literature. Her poems 
are, it is true, uneven, and much that she wrote was 
unworthy of her pen. But we are glad that all her 
songs, as well as those of her sister Phcebe—which 
run upon a lower level—have at last appeared in a 
collected shape. They makea neat and an attract- 
ive volume. In hours when one needs the soothing 
influence of heart poetry, and is ready to welcome 
the ministration of simple goodness, expressed in 
homely verse, this volume will be welcome and re- 
freshing.— The Churchman. 





MRS. KEMBLE’S REMINISCENCES. 


RECORDS OF LATER LIFE. By Frances Ann Kemble. 
12mo, pp. 676. Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.15. 

Mrs. Kemble takes up the story of her life at the close 

of her ‘‘ Records of a Girlhood,’ which end with her 

marriage in 1834, and carries it on to 1848, when, 
after a long stay in England among the associates of 
her youth, she returned to the United States for her 
first course of readings in this country, a venture so 
fortunate that it enabled her to realize her ‘ long- 

cherished hope of purchasing a small cottage and a 

few acres of land in the beautiful and beloved neigh- 

borhood of Lenox,’ close to her dear friends, the 


period of her unhappy married life, separation and 
divorce, her reluctant return to the stage in England, 


and her first appearance as a reader of Shakespeare. | 


At the very beginning of the book, in a letter written 
only a few months after her wedding, disappointment 
in the marriage betrays itself, and all through the 
unpleasant American experiences we are confronted 
with the spectacle of a spirited, brilliant, and intellec- 


tual young woman, accustomed toa highly cultivated, - 
artificial and luxurious society, fretting out her heart | 
amidst uncongenial associates, and failing dismally | , great critical and historical genius. 
to adapt herself to a way of life unlike anything she | 


had seen before. But the reader who looks here for 
domestic disclosures will be disappointed. Touching 
nearly all personal matters Mrs. Butler practices a dig- 
nified reticence: the separation from her husband is 
not even mentioned ; we must read between the lines 


sometimes to see that she is unhappy; and her tale | 
of troubles and annoyances is humorous oftener than | 
it is bitter. Indeed the tone of the book is surprisingly | 


genial ; and although the comments upon persons do 
not lack smartness they are never ill-natured. There 


are not many volumes of reminiscences which have 
so much to say about the people of society, literature, 
and art, and are so strongly marked by good temper. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


LONGFELLOW'S IN THE HARBOR. 
In THE HARBOR: Ultima Thule, Part II. By Henry 


Wadsworth Longfellow. 16mo, pp. go. Sold | 
by John Wanamaker, 80 cents; by mail 84 cents. | 


The representatives of Mr. Longfellow have collected 


in a little volume, entitled /z the Harbor, all his un- | 


printed poems which will be given to the public, with 
the exception of two sonnets reserved for his biogra- 
phy, and ‘‘ Michael Angelo,”’ a dramatic poem,which 
will be published later, None of the poems betray 
any diminution of the poetic faculty, and several of 
them-—for instance, ‘‘ Hermes Trismegistus,”’ ‘‘ Auf 
Wiedersehen,”’ ‘‘ Moonlight,” ‘‘The Bells of San 
Blas,’ and the sonnets inscribed ‘‘ Chimes,”’ *‘ Mem- 
ories,”” and ‘‘ My Books,”-—will rank with the best 
productions of the poet's prime for the graciousness 
of their tone, the gracefulness of their sentiments, 
the native sweetness of their melody, and their quiet 
but vigorous imaginative power. Some of them are 
tinged with the pensive retrospectiveness that marked 
the poems collected by Mr. Longfellow shortly before 
his death, under the title Wtima Thule, while others 
sparkle with all the fresh and buoyant playfulness of 
early youth. The contents of the chaste little volume 
form a fit close to the utterances of the gentle moral- 
ist and thoughtful master, whose verse was flowing 
music, and whose quiet musings were insensibly 
clothed with ‘‘the diviner air’’ of poesy.—Harfer’s 
Magazine. 
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THE STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 


THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD. St. Giles’ Lectures. 
I2mo., pp. 364. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15 ; 
by mail, $1.25. 


NATIONAL RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS ; 
The Hibbert Lectures. By A. Kuenen, L. L. D.; 
D. D., Professor of Theology at Leiden. 12mo., 
pp. 365. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.25. 


It is interesting to put side by side two books with 
such similarity of topic and such marked differences 


| of scope and treatment as the Lectures on the St. 


| Giles and the Hibbert foundations. Both volumes 


Sedgwicks. The narrative covers therefore the whole | 2:¢ concerned with the great historic religions; and 


both institute a comparison between Christianity and 
the rest, resulting in favor of the former. This is the 
obvious, general resemblance. But the St. Giles’ 
Lectures are more descriptive, popular, moralizing ; 
the Hibbert Lectures more scholarly and philosophi- 
cal. The St. Giles’ testify of conscientious study, 
earnest purpose, and (with one or two striking excep- 
tions) nothing more. The Hibbert Lectures also 


| betoken conscientiousness and earnestness; but be- 


sides, and underlying, these they show the activity of 


The trustees of the Scotch foundation entrusted the 
work to be done to eleven different men, aiming to 


| cover the entire ground in this distribution of labor. 


It is a little singular that by this very attempt at ex- 


| haustiveness the success of the cause has been some- 


what impaired. The lectures aim at edification, as 
already intimated, but the practical character of the 
discussion as a whole is weakened by the space given 
to the Persian, Greek, Roman, Teutonic, and other 


| religions whose life ended long ago, and which there- 


fore cannot be, and are not, seriously thought of as 
rivals of Christianity. However, if it seemed best for 


| completeness’ sake to recall the features of van- 


quished foes, it would at least have been an advantage 


| if a greater unity in method had been secured through- 


out the series. To treat all sides of any one of the 


| great religions, in a single lecture, is plainly impossi- 


ble. It is equally impossible to attain the same de- 
gree of adequacy for each religion within the inflexible 
limit of thirty pages—especially where the larger sub- 
ject has fallen into the less skillful hands. But it 
would seem practicable to direct the thought to simi- 
lar phases of each system, or to look at all from some- 
thing like the same point of view. As it is, one lec- 


| turer portrays: another philosophizes ; another tries 
| to do both. But with all these necessary and un- 


necessary defects, there are certain broad excellences 
which make the book extremely valuable for its pur- 
pose. One of these is its tolerably full and generally 
quite accurate statements of facts ; another is its per- 
vading tone of catholicity. The lecturers feel them- 
selves free to recognize the elements of good in super- 
seded faiths ; they have emanicipated themselves in 
a good degree from the bondage of that mistaken 
zeal which felt obliged to use imperfect religions 
merely asa dark background for Christianity. Easily 
the best of the whole series are Principal Caird’s two 
lectures on the religions of India, and Professor Flint’s 
closing discussion on Christianity in Relation to other 
Religions—the former for their penetrative analysis ; 
the latter for its strong grasp of essentials, and its 
vigorous breadth of thought. 

Professor Kuenen limits his discussion to (1) Islam, 
(2) Christianity in its genetic relation with Judaism, 
and (3) Buddhism; and inquires how far each of 


| these may claim to be a universal religion. He em- 
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phasizes, at the outset, the important distinction be- 
tween universality as a fact and asa quality —between 
the spread of a particular belief, which may be due 
simply to a favorable combination of circumstances, 
and the internal assurance of wide dominion which 
that faith carries, whose essential character is not 
national or local. The one may, and does in fact, 
exist without the other. Tried by the test of quality, 
Islam and Buddhism alike fail to deserve the title of 
universal. The former is in its inmost nature a 
religion ‘made by an Arab, and for Arabs.’ ‘The 


Arabic nationality was not the cradle, but the bound- | 
The latter, with all its ethical | 
beauty, is a breaking away from the common interests | 


ary wall of Islam.’ 


of humanity—a renunciation and giving over to hope- 
lessness of the institutions of the world. 
not to convert, but to sescue—to rescue from delusion 
and desire.’ ‘It must, and it does, result in absolute 
quietism—nay, even _ indifferentism.’ 
everywhere the ineffaceable stamp of an 
origin, not from life, but from the speculation that 
has turned away from life and is blind to its signifi- 
cance and its worth.’ Over against these narrower 


religions the author sets Christianity—the child, inso | 
important a sense, of the old national religion of | 
Israel, and of the zealous Judaism of post-exilic times. | 
With remarkable originality and force he points out | 


how post-exilic Judaism was more and more divorced 
from the national idea; how the patriotic hero was 
utterly distinct from the scribe and the Rabbi: and 
so the way was opened, when the Messiah at last 
should come, for the fully developed idea of the 
Kingdom of God. And ‘the conception of the King- 


dom of God, one of the chief factors in the genesis of | 
Christianity, remains through all the ages its best | 


recommendation and its greatest might. Through 


this conception it joins in every legitimate effort of | 


the individuals or the peoples who profess it; with 
this conception it strikes right into the course of their 
development, and gives it the true direction, the 
genuine inspiration, the higher consecration.’ 

These are not the words of a blind enthusiast, but 
of a gifted scholar—a calm, broad-minded student of 


history. And however unable we may be to accept 
this or that opinion which he puts forth in the book, 
the whole course of his fair and thoughtful, as well as 
brilliant, discussion, reaching a conclusion so weighty 
by a path so legitimate, demands, even of those who 
are most wedded to their own favorite views, the 
deepest and most respectful consideration.— 7he Critic. 


GEORGE MacDONALD'S NOVELS. 


GEORGE MAcDoNALD's NovELs. The first collected 
uniform edition of this author’s writings. 18 vol- 
umes, 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $18.00 ; 
per volume, $1.00; by mail $1.10. 


Mr. MACDONALD is the author of some dozen or 
more novels, which have been largely read and 
admired on both sides of the Atlantic. He is, how- 
ever, by no means a popular writer, since his books 
offer none of that light and easy entertainment which 
is the chief demand of most readers of fiction. He 
attempts no concealment of the direct religious import 
of his writing, and, indeed in some of his books it 
is but a thread of story he uses to tie together a 
bundle of dissertations and meditations. Yet even 
those which contain the least of incident are in no 
way akin to fi tion of the ‘‘Sunday-school”’ type, and 
the ordinary mildly-flavored ‘religious novel,’’ so 


called. The difference lies in the fact that the Sun- | 


‘It seeks | 


‘There is | 





day-school writer is commonly moved by no artistic 
impulse; Mr. MacDonald, on the contrary, is a man 
of genius as well as a moralist. The religious ele- 
ment appears abundantly in his work, because it is an 
integral part of his nature, and he cannot eliminate 
from his writing what is always present in his thought; 
but the imaginative quality of his mind is equally 
apparent, and the two elements are seen to exist and 
act in harmony. 

It is not easy to discover in these novels the mark 
of any theological school; yet, on the other hand, 
they do bear the strong stamp of the writer's individ- 
ual religious characteristics. He views all things in 
the light of the religious idea; therefore, in his pic- 
tures of human life and character, the religious ele- 
ment is the dominating interest. This does not act, 
however, as a limitation of his power, but rather con- 
stitutes its essential strength. Religion to him means 
man's consciousness of his essential relation to the 
Divine Spirit; it is something, therefore, which ex- 
ists actually or potentially in all men, and so all men 
alike are objects of interest and sympathy. Mr. 
MacDonald has this, then, at least, in common with 
the few novelists who are greatest of their kind— 
that to him nothing human is alien or indifferent, and 
that he takes to be his province the representation of 
humanity at large, in all its variety of good and bad, 
and high and low. His Robert Falconer gives ex- 
pression to Mr. MacDonald's own hopes for human- 
ity, and his beliefs as to the true methods of work 


| among the needy in body and in soul. 


It is impossible in the space at command to make 
any detailed comment upon this author’s various 
works. The are unequal in point of interest and of 
literary merit, yet certain things may be remarked 
upon as applying to all alike. In all of them, char- 
acter is evolved from within—created, rather than 
mechanically constructed, from the outside. This is 
true, of course, of the work of all novelists of genius ; 
but, although Mr. MacDonald undoubtedly possesses 
a measure of true genius, the life and reality with 
which his personages are endowed is due less to his 
gift as artist than to his habit of regarding men from 
the point of view of their essential humanity, and 
their relations with each other as being spiritual and 
internal rather than external merely. Even in Sv 
George and St. Michael, where the author sets him- 
self to tell a pleasant tale of the English civil wars 
after the manner of Scott, the noticeable thing is his 


characteristic mode of treating the relations between “S 


his Puritan hero and Royalist heroine. Parted at 
first on account of their conflicting opinions, Dorothy 
and Richard join hands and hearts at last, not be- 
cause of any conversion of views, but because they 
have been led by the simple following of conscience 
to a higher conception of truth, and have learned to 
recognize each other’s sincerity of soul and steadfast- 
ness in duty, and to value it infinitely beyond any 
mere coincidence of opinion. This romance is proof 
that Mr. MacDonald, however seldom he may choose 
to do it, has the power to make a story that is inter- 
esting for its own sake, and that it is from no lack of 
inventive ability in the author that his novels in gen- 
eral have so little of plot and incident. When he 
does deal in these, they are apt to be of a bold and 
striking kind. His imagination is strong and daring ; 
he has an intense love of nature, which to him as to 
Wordsworth, is ever informed with the divine; andin 
his gentus there is a deep tinge of the poetic; in right 
of the verses scattered through his bcoks, he might 
indeed be called a poet, and yet we think he has un- 
derstood his vocation rightly in making the writing of 
fiction his main work.— The Literary World. 
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BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. T. W. 
Dewing, author of Beauty in Dress. 16mo., pp. 
183. Sold by John Wanamaker, 80 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 


CHAPTER II. 
SELECTING A RESIDENCE. 


There is nothing more important than the choice of 
aresidence, if one has the liberty of choosing. Air 
and light are the first essentials conducive to health, 
cheerful spirits, and beauty. There is nothing so 
gloomy as a room without windows; and that there 
should be something agreeable to be seen from the 
windows is a consideration worth sacrificing some- 
thing else to. 

We know a very remarkable old woman, living in 
Maine—a person without what we call education, but 
with a most powerful mind--who has extracted from 
her limited experience of life more wisdom than most 
people who have every advantage. It seemed to us 
characteristic of her wisdom that she had chosen her 
little cottage in preference to a larger and more pre- 
tentious one, because of a fine cedar-tree that grew 
near it, which was, she said, “such a beautiful tree 
to talk under!” 

It is necessary to choose our house, or apartment, 
with a view to our capacity of keeping and furnishing 
it. Small rooms are more economical than largé, 
because, besides requiring less service to keep them 
in order, ornament tells effectively in them that is lost 
inalarge room. There is a delightful sense of free- 
dom in large rooms that are handsomely proportioned 
and suitably furnished ; but there is, also, something 
that appeals to the esthetic sense in a small place 
made perfect in its way. What pleasure there may 
be in slowly bringing to perfection a little home which 
shall show at every turn the thought and care, the 
real affection, that have been bestowed upon it! 

A home cannot grow, like a mushroom, in a night ; 
and there is no greater interest than that of always 
working toward a plan that waits for its completion 
for a future not too near. So that each thing that we 
do to beautify suggests a greater beauty of which it is 
but a part. This makes it so wise to choose a home 
in which one may remain for many years. There is 
nothing so destructive to a beautiful life as the con- 
stant ‘‘ moving’ that is so American a habit. We 
may not count upon our children’s children, or even 
our children, continuing in the home that we have 
made, but we can hope, at least, fortune favoring, 
for our own lifetime being spent in it, and for our 
making it an interesting rendezvous in our old age 
for our children and grandchildren. See, therefore, 
how necessary it is that we should keep well within 
our means in choosing a home. How wise it is for 
the young to begin life simply, and not think that they 
must live as expensively in the beginning as their 
parents, if they are fortunate, do in the end, or as 
their richer neighbors! They may always live orna- 
mentally, if they will take the trouble, and make 
beauty one of their aims in life. 

It has always appeared to us that one of the most 
unwinging influences in the usual household is, that 
certain parts of the house are abandoned to the ugly 
and realistic—as if the practical need be so! We 
would elevate the useful and practical by making it 
also decorative. Why should not a kitchen be a 
pretty and attractive place ? 

We remember, at Villiers le Bel, in the villa of the 
famous painter, Couture, how the kitchen opened 
out of the hall on the right, while on the opposite 
side opened the sa/on. s i 
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SocIAL EQUALITY; a short study in a missing 
science. By W. H. Mallock, author of Is Life 
Worth Living ? 12mo, pp. 212. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
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CHAPTER I, 
THE AIM OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


Let us suppose ourselves in the High Street of an 
English country town, watching the scene that on 
any afternoon it might present to us. Before one of 
the principal shops a large barouche is waiting, and 
the head of the establishment stands at the carriage 
door, and takes the ‘‘esteemed orders” of some 
magnate of the neighborhood. Meanwhile, along 
the pavement move various well-known figures—a 
spectacled solicitor in his black frock-coat ; knots. of 
laborers, their jackets soiled with earth ; a grocer’s 
wife, with a boa and corkscrew curls; at the same 
time a farmer has rattled by in his dog-cart, followed 
slowly by the country rector’s phaeton. The central 
group in the drama is the large barouche with its 
occupant. All the passers-by turn to it for at least 
a moment, and acknowledge either by their looks or 
salutations the importance of the principle that is 
embodied in it. The solicitor squints at it; the 
farmer touches his hat to it; the rector waves his 
hand to it. Nor is this all: for between these minor 
characters there are looks or salutations also; and 
they are each charged with a meaning either of re- 
spect or of condescension. The whole forms a scene 
with which we are all familiar; every object and 
every incident can be imagined without an effort ; 
and few scenes, to many people, could seem more 
prosaic and commonplace. 

Let us now introduce into it two further characters 
—an English Radical and a Continental Democrat ; 
and let us see the way in which it would strike them. 
Far from regarding it with acquiescent apathy, they 
would both declare that to their eyes it was full of 
injustice and abuses, and that-all its details suggested 
the need for change. And we will first listen to the 
Radical. He would find little difficulty in telling us 
what Azs change would begin with. He would fix on 
the barouche, and the country magnate sitting in it; 
and his aim, he would say, was to make that sort ot 
thing impossible. The park, the country house, and 
the game preserve—above all, the territorial influence, 
and the constant deference paid to it—these are the 
evils which the average Radical would fix upon ; and 
he would say they formed an incubus that at present 
stifled society. Let the squire or the peer be impov- 
erished, his footmen discharged, his house shut up, 
his barouche used as a hen-coop, his estate sold in 
allotments, and his park laid out in building plots— 
with the changes implied in this the Radical would be 
nearly satisfied. Next let us listen to his companion 
—the more extreme and logical Democrat; and we 
shall find that such a change would by no means 
satisfy Aim. It was a right beginning, he would say, 
but a beginning only. Having done with the park 
and the country house, he would turn with even more 
severity to the large shop and its owner; and just as 
the Radical would abolish the aristocratic type ot 
existence, so he would abolish that of the middle-class 
capitalist. Landlord and rich shopkeeper, each, he 
would say, were robbers, living on the labor of the 
people. The present status of each must be equally 
done away with; and the suburban villa is to be re- 
spected no more than the mansion. ‘lhe Democrat, 
in a word, would overturn everything ; from all per- 
sons of property he would abstract some of their pos- 
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sessions; and what he left them, he would leave them 
on new conditions. It is indeed hard to imagine any 
existing arrangement of a household, any existing 
style of furniture, any existing habits, manners, modes 
of thought, or amusements, which would be left pos- 
sible by such a change as he desiderates. Certainly 
all that hitherto has been connected with high breed- 
ing, or with personal culture, would at once be out of 
the question. The type of character that is born of 
leisure and study, of freedom from common cares, of 
wide commerce with men, of the possession of works 
of art, and of memories of many lands—for this the 
Democrat would be able to find no place. He might 
promise us a substitute, of what kind it is doubtful ; 
but it would at any rate be very different from what 
he had taken away from us. So under his regime 
would be everything. We should almost feel that we 
were living in a different planet. 

It is to some such change as this—a change not 
merely in forms of government, or in particular lines 
of policy, but in the distribution of property, the rela- 
tions between class and class, and the daily condi- 
tions of the private lives of each of us—that many 
men think the modern world is hurrying; and there 
seems to loom before them some vast social catas- 
trophe of a kind new to history. * " 
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UNDER THE SuN. By John Robinson. 12mo, pp. 
366. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.20; by mail, 
$1.30. 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 
I have derived so much pleasure from reading the 
following sketches, humorous and pathetic, of Indian 
incidents, scenes, and objects, that I am glad to have 
the opportunity of recommending them to the two 
classes of readers who will, I think, be chiefly inter- 
ested. One class consists of those who desire to 
know—what is not at present to be found in books— 
the out-of-door ordinary themes of observation in In- 
dia; the other class,of those who—knowing India well, 
and all the familiar sights and sounds alluded to in this 
little volume—will easily fill up the slight and pleas- 
ant outline of the author's sketches, and thus renew 
for themselves many and many a bygone happy hour 
and old association oftheir Eastern home. None but 
Anglo-Indians know what a treasure-mine of art, lit- 
erature, and picturesque description lies unworked in 
the common experiences of our life in India. But 
some are unobservant; some are too soon familiar- 
ized, and forget the charm of first impressions ; some 
admire, or are amused, but lack the gift of expres- 
sion; and nearly all the official Indians have too 
much business to leave them time for the pursuit or 
record of natural history, and such light and laughing 
science as this little book contains. For here I think 
is one bright exception— one Anglo-Indian who has 
not only felt the never-ceasing attraction of the 

‘‘common objects” of India for a cultivated and 

observant fancy, but has found time and gifts to re- 

cord them as they first struck him, in a style which, 
with all its lightness of manner and material, has 
great stréngth and value, like those fine webs of 

Dacca and Delhi with the embroidered beetle wings 

and feathers. The author writes of bee'les, birds, 

frogs, squirrels, and the ‘small deer’’ of India, but 
always, as it seems to me, with so just a sense of the 

vivid vitality of these Indian scenes and creatures, 

and so much sympathy for the Asiatic side of our 

empire, down to its simplest every-day objects, that I 
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should not know where to send an uninformed English 
reader for better hints of the out-of-door look and 
spirit of things in our Indian gardens. 

They are only sketches, no doubt, which fill this 
little portfolio, but their outlines are often drawn with 
so true a hand, that nothing can be more suggestive 
to the memory of any one who has lived the same 
life. India may be hot, dusty, distant, and whatever 
else the weary exile alleges when his liver goes 
wrong, but she is never for one moment, or in any 
spot, as regards her people, here scenery, her cities, 
towns, villages, or country-places, vulgar. There is 
nothing in her not worth study and regard; for the 
stamp of a vast past is over all the land, and the very 
pariah-dogs are classic to those who know Indian 
fables and how to be entertained by them. Our 
author is one of the happy few in whom familiarity 
with Indian sights and objects has not bred indifference, 
but rather suggested the beginnings of a new field of 
Anglo-Indian literature. If Iam not wrong, the charm 
of looking at these utterly common-place animals and 
people of India in this gay and pleased spirit is that 
we get that freshness of feeling which youth alone en- 
joys when all the world is new to it, interpreted by the 
adult and matured mind suddenly entering a practi- 
cally new world,—for such India is to the English 
official on his first arrival. All we other Indians had 
of course noticed all those odd and tender points 
about the ‘‘syce’s children,’’ the ‘pea boy,’ the 
‘‘bheesty’s mother,” the ‘‘dak-bungalow moorghees,”’ 
the ‘‘mynas,”’ crows, green parrots, squirrels, and 
the beetles that get into the mustard and the soup. 
Here, however, is one at last who writes down his ob- 
servations, and opens, I think, thereby a rich and 
charming field of Indian literature, which ought here- 
after to yield many other pages as agreeable as those 
which it gives me true satisfaction thus to commend 


to the public. EpwINn ARNOLD. 
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MARCH TO THE SEA. CAMPAIGNS OF THE 
CivIL WAR.—X. By Jacob D. Cox, L. L. D., 
late Major General commanding the twenty-third 
Army Corps. i2mo., 265 pages. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


THE 


CHAPTER I, 
PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN. 


When Sherman stood upon the border of Alabama, 
at the close of October, 1864, looking towards .Gads- 
den, and following in his mind’s eye the retreating 
forces of Hood who was marching westward, he had 
an undoubting conviction that the true counter-move- 
ment was to turn his back upon his adversary and 
march away for Savannah and the sea. He had 
formed the opinion at the beginning of the month, 
but the campaign of October made him sure of it. 
The mobility of Hood's army was such that there was 
little hope of coming up with it till accident, or the 
exhaustion of the country, should force him to come 
to bay. The delays to a pursuing column may be 
indefinitely increased by an active and well-handled 
rear guard, and the moral effect of allowing the war 
to be transferred again to Tennessee would be every 
way bad. Still, if Hood had crossed the Tennessee 
anywhere between Stevenson and Guntersville, in the 
bend of the river, Sherman would have pursued him ; 
but when he marched to Decatur, and, upon General 
R. S. Granger showing a bold front there, moved still 
further west to Tuscumbia, nearly at the Mississippi 
line, it was clear as day to the National Commander 








that the only way to preserve the moral superiority 
and the initiative, was to put in operation his previous 
plan. He thought it probable that Hood would 
be forced to follow him, especially since the latter had 
been made, by a recent order of the Confederate 
Government, subordinate to General Beauregard, 


who had been invested with the military command of | 


all the territory between Middle Georgia and the Mis- 
sissippi River. He was not mistaken in his forecast 
of Beauregard’s judgment in this respect, as will soon 
be seen; but Beauregard did not feel authorized to 
take actual control of Hood’s movements under the 
somewhat peculiar orders given by President Davis. 
To try whether an indication of his counter-movement 
would call Hood back from the west, Sherman 
marched again into Georgia in the first days of No- 
vember, and concentrated his army at Rome and 
Kingston. There, upon the second of the month, he 
got from Grant the final assent to his plan, and put 
all the capacity of the railroad, now repaired, to the 
utmost strain to remove surplus stores and material of 
war from Atlanta and other posts in Georgia to Nash- 
ville. 

No military operation of the war has been so com 
monly misunderstood as the campaign on which Sher- 
man was now entering. The brilliancy of its design 
and the immense results which followed, have capti- 
vated the popular imagination and deeply impressed 
students of military history everywhere ; but there has 


been a singular tendency to treat the conception of a | 


march from Atlanta to the gulf or to the ocean as if 
that were an invention or a discovery. People have 
disputed the priority of idea, as if it were a patent 
right; and, besides the military claimants of the hon- 
or of the invention, non-combatants of both sexes 
have entered the lists and claimed to have given ex- 
pression to the thought of such a movement before 
Sherman had captured Atlanta. General Badeau, the 
historian of Grant’s campaigns. must be held respon- 
sible for a good deal of this misapprehension, which 
he seems to have shared himself; for he treats Grant's 
earlier indications of Mobile as an objective point, 
as if these contained the essential parts of the cam- 
paign as actually conducted. 


a sufficiently clear outline of the movement in his let- 
ter to the General-in Chief before the campaign of 
Atlanta had opened in the spring. In that, not only 
the march to the coast was foreshadowed, but the 
subsequent campaign through the Carolinas, which 
was to make, as he said, ‘“‘short work” of what was 
left of the Confederate Government and cause. * * * 
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CALIFORNIA FOR TOURISTS AND SETTLERS. By 


Charles Nordhoff. 8vo, pp. 206. Sold by John 

Wanamaker, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 
So constant has been the demand for Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff's ‘‘ California,’ published nine years ago, 
that the publishers, Harper & Brothers, have issued a 
new edition which is practically a new book. So many 
changes have, in the meantime, taken place that a re- 
statement became absolutely necessary. Places 
which, on the first visit were ‘‘bare and apparently 
sterile plains, now present the appearance of old-set- 
tled farming tracts—trees forty and fifty feet high shad- 
ing the roads; apples, standard pears, grapes and a 
great variety of other fruitsin bearing and a multitude 
of pleasant and prosperous homes and farmsteads, 
where, nine years ago, one rode fifty or a hundred 
miles without seeing a tree or house.” As a record 
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I For the matter of that | 
we have seen, in a former volume, that Sherman gave | 


of most extraordinary growth and prosperity the book 
would have its value, but it is something more. 
Maps, illustrations, and statistics, with ‘‘ detailed ac- 
counts of the culture of the wine and raisin grape, the 
orange, lemon, olive and other semi-tropical fruits, 
colony settlements, methods of irrigation, and so 
forth,’’ make it invaluable to either traveler or settler, 
the author’s well-known accuracy making his state- 
ments accepted with the comfortable certainty that 
here is something which will neither disappoint nor 
deceive.— Our Continent. 


NOTES. 


A large paper edition of Caroline Fox’s Memo- 
ries of Old Friends, limited’to 250 copies and con- 
taining steel portraits of celebrities referred to in the 
book, is just ready. 

The new edition of Dr. J. G. Holland’s works is 
now completed with the sixteenth volume. 

The Mississippi, The Shenandoah Valley, and The 
Campaigns of Grant in Virginia, are the coming vol- 
umes of the Campaigns of the Civil War, of which 
series more than sixty thousand volumes have been 
sold already. It has been decided to publish in a sup- 
plementary volume a’statistical record of the war. 

The Boys’ Percy, the last editorial work of Mr. 
Sydney Lanier, forms a companion volume to his 
Boys’ Froissart, King Arthur, and Mabinogion, 

The Bodleys come before the public again after an 
interim of two years, in Mr. Scudder’s new volume, 
The Bodley Grandchildren and Their Journey in 
Holland. 

One of the handsomest books of the year will be 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Poems, illustrated by the 
Paint and Clay Club of Boston. 

Miss Sally Pratt McLean, the author of Cape Cod 
Folks, has nearly ready a new story of Connecticut 
life. 

Dante’s Inferno, with Doré’s illustrations, is just 
ready in a sumptuous volume uniform in price and 
binding with Cassell’s edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. 

The American Boys’ Handy Book; or, What to do 
and how to do it, is a book any_lad can delight in. 
It has over 300 illustrations and is as exhaustive as 
a cyclopeedia in regard to all sorts of sports, games, 
and pastimes. 

The Life of Ole Bull to be published by Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., will have a fine steel portrait and sev- 
eral illustrations of the violinist in various positions. 

A third volume of Spare Hours, by the author of 
Rab and his Friends, is about ready. 

The new edition of Hawthorne’s works in twelve 
volumes, with bibliographical notes py Mr. Lathrop, 
will contain a short romance never before printed in 
any of Mr. Hawthorne's collected works 

The Early Days of Christianity, by F. W. Farrar, 
the author of the Life of Christ, is ready in two edi- 
tions. 

Mrs. Alexander's prolific pen has produced the 
Admiral’s Ward. It will not be published till No- 
vember. 

Two ona Tower, by Thomas Hardy, and Robin, 
by Louisa Parr, are forthcoming volumes of the 
Leisure Hour Series. 

Sophie May has written a new book for maidens, 
called The Odd One. 

Miss Woolson’s new story, For the Major, will be- 
gin in the November number of Harper's Magazine. 

The works of William Gilmore Simms, ‘“‘ the Cooper 
of the South,” have just been put in an attractive ten- 
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volume edition, which, at a much reduced price, will 
help to introduce his interesting tales to hosts of read- 
ers to whom Simms is but a name. 

The November Century will have an illustrated 
article on Venice, by Henry James, Jr. 

A diamond edition of Bryant’s Poems will be pub- 
lished this fall. 

Frances Ridley Havergal’s most popular poem, 
Bells Across the Snow, has been issued in a beauti- 
fully illustrated little quarto. 

Miss L. Clarkson, the artist and author of Indian 
Summer, has prepared a companion volume: Hearts- 
ease and Happy Days. It is an exquisite specimen 
of chromo-lithograph work. Ready this month. 

The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry has been 
thoroughly revised, and now contains portraits of 
prominent American poets and fac-similes of their 
handwriting. 
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A Handy Bookstore. 


There is no reason why books should 
not be sold as handily as other merchan- 
dise, and with the same liberality that 
we practice over a wide range of trade. 
Our Book Department is a bookstore in 
which this very thing is done. 

Our stock is pretty large in books 
of a popular character; fair in most 
books that are frequently called for; 
and our facilities for quickly getting 
books for scholars, specialists, libraries, 
etc., are of the best. We invite partic- 
ular inquiries for any and all books. 

There are no fixed prices for books. 
Those which the publishers put on them 
are generally too high to be strictly 
maintained by anybody, They are cer- 
tainly too high for our general practice. 
We make our own prices. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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FROM ‘‘ THE NETHERLANDS.” 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS ABROAD. The Vacation Rambles of three college girls on a 
European trip. By’Lizzi—E W. CHAMPNEY, with nearly 150 illustrations. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. ; 

WINNING HIS WAY. By Cuartes Carieton Corriy, author of “ The Boys of ‘61,” “ The 
Boys Of ‘76,”’ etc. New full-page illustrations. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 
THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB ALONGSHORE. By C.A. SrepHens. A new volume by 
this fascinating author. Elaborately illustrated. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and 

linings, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE OCCIDENT. From the Atlantic to the Pacific. A summer 
trip of the Zigzag Club from Boston to the Golden Gate. By H. Burrerwortu. Fully illustrated 
1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.75. Cloth, $2.25. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF AMERICA. From the earliest times to the present. A 
new edition, revised to date. Edited by H. BUTTERWORTH. With 157 illustrations. Over 10,000 copies 
sold in one year. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF MEXICO. Comprising the principal events from the sixth 
century to the present time. By FREpD’K A. OBER, author of ‘‘ Camps in the Caribbees."’ 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A concise history of Holland 
and Belgium, from the earliest times to the present. By ALEXANDER YOUNG. I vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY. THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. From the Norman 
Conquest. Founded on Strickland’s Queens of England. By RosaLiE KAUFMAN. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol, 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF LONDON. With graphic stories of its historic land- 
marks. By W.H. RIDEING. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, cluth, $1.50 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF EDINBURGH. By Frep H. At ten, author of “Glimp- 
ses of Parisian Art.”’ 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 1 vol.,16mo,cloth. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 

CHATTERBOX FOR 1882. The authorized reprint containing a large amount of copyright 
American matter. A NEW DEPARTURE.—Fine original full-page colored illustrations. 1 vol., illu- 
minated board covers, $1.25; cloth, $1.75; cloth, extra, chromo, gilt side and edges, $2.25. 

THE PRIZE BOR 1882. The companion to the Chatterbox, for the youngest children, a 
variety of sketches, poems, and pictures, and many full-page original colored plates. 1 vol., illustrated 
board covers, 75c. 

THE GENUINE CHATTERBOX GIFT BOOK. With over two hundred Chatterbox 
illustrations, and appropriate text. The cheapest Juvenile book ever offered in this country. 1 volume, 
beautiful chromoxylographic board covers, $1.00. 

CHATTERBOX PICTURES AND PRATTLE. A fine collection of genuine Chatterbox 
pictures, with short illustrative stories. 1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 

MOLLY AND NORA, AND OTHER CHATTERBOX STORIES AND PicTuREs. 1 volume, royal 
octavo, illuminated board covers, 75c. 

PLEASANT PAGES AND BIBLE PICTURES. For young people. By the author of 
“The Farmer Boy,” etc. Illustrations by Dalziel Brothers. 1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board 
covers, 75C. 


LITTLE DOT’S PICTURE GALLERY. A collection of nearly five hundred pictures, with 


an appropriate descriptive line to each one. 1 vol., royai octavo, illuminated board covers, $1.00. 





BOOK NEWS. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





New Juveniles. 


THE MOTHER GOOSE GOSLINGS. By Eleanor W. Talbot, 
containing upwards of 5 illustrations in colors, with appropriate 
simple Rhymes. Double cover ing colors, Price, $1.25. 

TWO TEA PARTIES. By Rosalie Vandewater, illustrated by 
Wilson De Meza, containing 15 pages in colors and 45 pages in 
black and white with elegant borders. Lithographed cover, front 
and back, in r2 colors. Price, $2.00. 

BOOTS AT THE “HOLLY TREE INN.” By Charles Dickens. 
With 16 full-page illustrations chromo-lithographed in 10 colors, 
and 16 illustrations in black and white, from original designs by 
j. C. Beard, Elegant Double Lithographed Cover in 10 colors. 
Price, $1.50. 

LITTLE FOLKS. Volume for Fall of 1882. Containing nearly 500 
illustrations, many of them full-page, with colored frontispiece. 
Elegant Lithograph side, stamped back. Price, $1.25. Extra 
Cloth, Chromo side, ink and gold dies ; price, $1.75. 

LIVING PAGES FROM MANY AGES. By Mary Heild, author 
of ‘ Bright Sundays,’’ with 55 fuil-page illustrations. One volume, 
4to, 322 pages. Lithograph Cover, $1.50. Extra Cloth, $2.so0. 

LITTLE PEOPLE’S ALBUM. A delightful volume, Fully illus- 
trated, and bound in Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

CRAYON PAINTING BOOK. A Series of Outline Engravings for 
Coloring in Crayon, or Painting in Water Color. By Lizzie Law- 
son and others; with Stories and Verses by George Weatherby. 
Price, 50 cents. 

LITTLE GATHERERS, . 4to. 
graph Cover, Price, 50 cents, 

BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE ONES. 
illustrations. 64 pages. Lithographic Cover. 
cents, 

PICTURE TEACHING, for Young and Old, By Janet Byrne With 
more than 200 illustrations, 4to. In elegant Lithograph Cover. 
Price, $1.00, Cloth, $1.50. 

SUNDAY CHATS with our Young Folks. 
4to. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, $2.00, 

HAPPY LITTLE PEOPLE. By Olive Patch, 
Friends,” etc, Fully illustrated, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A MOONBEAM TANGLE. By Sydney Shadbo!t. This beautiful 
Fairy Tale is illustrated with twenty-three drawings by Joseph 
Bligh. Extra Cloth, full gilt side. Price, $1.25. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Ernest Gilmore 
full-page illustrations. Large type. Ei 
ink black. Boards, $1.00. 


PAPA’S LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 
“*My Boy and I; or, on the Road to Slumberland,”’ 
Attic Treasures,’’ etc. 4to, 256 pages. 
Double Lithograph Cover in 9 célors, 
Cloth, full gilt and colored inks (new style), 


96 pages. 40 illustrations. Litho- 
16mo. With full-page 
6 vols, Each, 25 


By Clara L, Mateaux, 


author of * Familar 
Lithograph sides. Price, $1.25. 


. Large gto. 4 6 
Fiegant Lithograph Cover, 


author of 
“* Grandma’s 
Over 50 illustrations, 
Boards, $1.25. Extra 
$1.75. 


By Mary D. Brine, 





' 


FRED. BRADFORD’S DEBT. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of 
‘* Bessie Bradford’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ The Bessie Books,”’ etc. 4to, 256 
pages. Over 50 illustrations. Double Lithograph Cover in 9 
colors. Boards, $1.25. Extra Cloth, full gilt and colored inks 
(new style), $1.75. 

BO PEEP. ‘The Juvenile Book of the year.’ An elegant quarto 
volume. full of illustrations, with delightful stories, in large clear 
type. Elegant Lithograph Cover. Price, $1.00; extra cloth, $1.50. 

MODERN EXPLORERS, to. Fully illustrated. ‘‘ An enter- 
taining volume for the young folks.’’ Extra Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

WILD ADVENTURES IN WILD PLACES. By Gordon Stables, 

M. D., R.N, Extra crown 8vo. Over 100 illustrations. Litho- 
graph Cover. Boards, $1.25. Extra Cloth $2.00. 

THE WAYSIDE STORY BOOK. 4to, 128 pages. 
trations. Lithograph Cover. Boards, 75 cents. 

THE SUNSET STORY BOOK. 4to, 128 pages. 
tions. Lithograph Cover. Boards, 75 cents, 

LITTLE FOLKS’ PICTURE ALPHABET BOOK. A most com- 
plete and attractive book for yerys 3 the little ones their alphabet. 
Large illustrated alphabet and full-page illustrations. 4to, 64 
pages. Lithograph Cover, 60 cents 

LITTLE THISTLEDOWN. 4to, 96 pages. 
graph Cover. Price, 50 cents. 

STORIES TO WRITE. A Series of Pictures wanting words. Full- 
page illustrations. with blanks for the Little Folks to write stories. 
1 vol. 4to. Flexible. Price, 50 cents. 

CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF, POPULAR ROYAL 
OCTAVOS. Price, $1.50 pervolume. The volumes of this series 
are Complete and Unabridged, containing on an average over 110 
illustrations to each volume; are royal octavo in size, of uniform 
thickness, printed from new electrotype plates, and handsomely 
bound. Extra Cloth, gold and ink side and back dies. 

NOW READY. 

398 pages. 65 illustrations 
376 145 
360“ 8o “ 

432 “ 160 “ 

ae. 100 oe 

o—..* 105 


Over 50 illus- 


Over 50 illustra- 


Litho- 


40 illustrations, 


Rostnson Crusor, 
Swiss FamMiLy Rostnson, 
GULLIVER’s TRAVELS, 
JEsor's Fas.es, ; 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
PitGrim's PRroGress, 

Other volumes in preparation. 


CASSEL’S SERIES OF ONE-SYLLABLE BOOKS. Popular 
Juvenile Books in words of one syllable, fully illustrated, well 
printed in bold, large, clear type, and bound im the best manner. 
The only complete editions. 


NOW READY, 
Swiss Famrty Rostnson, 
ZEsor’s Fasues, PiILGri™ s PRoGREss, 
REYNARD THE Fox. Eventncs AT Home. 
Price per volume, in elegant Double Lithograph Covers, 50 CENTS. 
In Extra Cloth, gilt side and back and colored inks (new style) $1.00. 


Roptnson CruSOE, 


Our new descriptive catalogue of Juvenile and Education Works, Illustrated 
and Fine Art Books will be sent free to any address on application. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





BOOK NEWS. II 


John Clark, Jr, & Co.'s 
| 





New and Entertaining Books. 


FAUSTINE. 
A Novel. 
By “ Rita,’’ author of ‘‘ Daphne,” “ Fragoletta,’’ etc. 
rzmo, Extra cloth. 

This author has won golden opinions by her former works, and this, 
her latest, will not disappoint the reader. It is romantic, charming, 
unusually well-written and dramatic in incident, and shows the author's 
hand is not losing its cunning. 


APHORISMS. 


From the German of Marie Freifrau Von Ebner-Eschenbach. 
By Mrs, A. L. Wister. 16mo. Extra cloth. 


“There is not an aphorism in the volume that a bright intelligent 
mind will not read with pleasure.’’—Philadelphia Times. 

** While they are always sharp they are never bitter; they enable us 
to smile at the follies of man, without despising man himself.”’—New 
York Mail and Express. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 


The adventures of Four American Boys and Girls in a journey 
through Europe to Constantinople. 


By James D. McCabe. 


Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. ,Bound in Illuminated Board covers. 
Also in handsome Cloth bindings. 


** Here is a book worthy of one’s attention. Hardly a page is with- 
out some attractive picture, and one feels almost as if one were walking 
through a gallery of paintings, with an admirable story-teller at hand, 
whose store of information seems inexhaustible.”’—Boston Youth and 
Pleasure. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS IN AFRICA. 


The Adventures of Four Young Americans in the Wilds of Africa. 
By James D. McCasg, author of ‘‘ Our Young Folks Abroad.” Fully 
Iikustrated. 4to. Bound in Illuminated Board Covers. Also in Extra 
cloth. 

This volume is a companion to ‘‘Our Young Folks Abroad,”’ which 
was very favorably received the last season, and it is the only work of 


the kind ever published. 
BIMBI. 


Stories for Children. By “Ouida.” 1rzmo, Extra cloth. 

“The most fascinating little tales imaginable, pure in thought and 
purpose, charming in style, with surprising touches of wit and humor 
and pathos.”—Boston Traveller. 

ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 

A contribution to the Out-Door Study of Natural History. By Felix 
L. Oswald, author of “‘ Summerland Sketches.” With 30 Illustrations 
by Hermann Faber. Cloth, gilt. 

** Mr. Oswald writes of animals as no other American does o1 can, 
and whatever he publishes is perfectly descriptive and charmingly told. 
Here as elsewhere, his peculiar grace of illustration is seen, and his 
power to make objects familiar shown.” —Boston Globe. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF T. 


BUCHANAN READ. 


With a Prefatory Memoir. Jélustrated Library Edition. The ll- 
lustrations are from drawings by Dielman, Fenn, Humphrey, Murphy, 
and others. 8vo. Bound in Cloth, Gilt, Morocco Antique, and Tree 
Calf, extra, 

It contains all the writings of the great American poet, carefully re- 
vised and placed before the public inthe most attractive manner. This 
edition is a worthy tribute to his memory, and a welcome volume to all 
lovers of true poetry. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
With 250 pictures, many printed in colors. Large, thick quarto. 
Boards. Illuminated cover, 


This is not a serial, but a large collection of choice and entertaining 
reading for the Sabbath. It meets a demand that has been long felt. 


LITTLE BEN BUTE. 


With numerous illustrations by Arthur Hughes and others, all printed 
in colors, Small folio. 

This is the prettiest juvenile printed in colors that has ever been of- 
fered to the public. 


‘““GRAYBEARD’S "” COLORADO; 


Or, Notes onthe Centennial State. Describing a trip from Phila- 
delphia to Denver and back. in the autumn and winter of 1881-82. By 
John Franklin Graff (Graybeard), author of ‘‘ Graybeard’s Lay Ser- 
mon’s,”’ etc, rt2mo, Extra cloth. 

It conveys in a graphic style the author’s impressions of the West 
and is a very rea able little work. Every mile of the route is vividly 
pictured, while at the same time a vast fund of valuable information is 
included in the articles, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, - Philadelphia. 


TM 


BEST SIX CORD 


SPOOL COTTON 


Is the most popular for fine 
sewing upon machines, being 
especially made for that pur- 


pose. It was the 


FIRST THREAD UPON SPOOLS 


known to the people of this 
country; and it is still increas 
ing in favor amongst the best 
families. There are merchants 
in Philadelphia who have dealt 
in this 


CELEBRATED THREAD 


for over forty years. Ladies 


should ask for Clark’s Cotton, 


and note the word 


“© MILE-END,” 


which will be found upon the 


bottom ticket of every gen 


| uine spool. 
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BOOK NEWS. 


Popular Authors and Artists Represented in 
D. LOTHROP & Co.’s New Books. 


More than one hundred new books by popular 
American authors, and nearly two thousand original 
illustrations by American artists, are included in D. 
Lothrop & Co.'s holiday announcements. So liberal 
an expenditure has never before been made by one 
firm in a single year for holiday books, and a brief 
reference to some of them may not be without interest. 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE and MISS 
SUSAN HALE give a second volume in the “ Family 
Flight Series,’ carrying the Horner Family over Egypt 
and Syria. A very elegant, finely illustrated compan- 
ion volume to ‘‘ The Family Flight’ through France, 
Germany and Norway, which had such an extra- 
ordinary sale last season. Octavo, extra cloth, $2.50 
each. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER gives us the beautiful poem 
“The Poet and the Children.” The volume taking 
its title from this initial poem, is the largest, most ex- 
quisitely illustrated and finely printed volume of poems 
for young people ever issued. Full gilt, $5 oo. 

“A superb book,” so say all whose good fortune it 
has been to see the elegant quarto issued by D. 
Lothrop & Co., under the editorship of that accom- 
plished scholar, ARTHUR GILMAN, cntilled, ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of Home.”’ As the title indicates, the book 
is for all home lovers, and the editor has with wise 
skill drawn upon old and new writers of poems, re- 
presenting a wide range of subjects that bear upon the 
central idea of ‘‘Home.’’ He has spent a long time 
in thus carrying out the aim of the publishers to sup- 
ply the want felt for such a book of poetry. It is finely 
printed, and very fully illustrated by celebrated Amer- 
ican artists. In addition to these illustrations, are 
twenty full page reproductions of celebrated paintings 
in albertype rendered with the faithfulness of a pho- 
tograph, and at the same time the softness, perfection 
and indelibility of the pictures are preserved. The ap- 
pearance of this elegant book answers the question so 
often a subject of anxiety, ‘‘What shall I give my 
friend on his or her marriage?’ Combining within 
its covers so much that is rich and attractive, and so 
much that appeals to every human heart, it is put 
within the reach of all, by the reasonable price $6.00, 
at which the publishers, anticipating the great demand 
for it, have placed it. Turkey morocco, antique, gilt 
edges, $10.00. 

ARTHUR GILMAN also edits an ideal book under 
the title of ‘‘ Young Folks’ Annual,” containing ezgh/ 
serials by American authors, illustrated by American 
artists, among which are Stories of Liberty, Wonders 
of the Ocean, Art of Making Things, etc. There is 
entertainment enough in it for the evenings of an en- 
tire winter, for the old folks as well as the children. 
Quarto, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 

A great favorite of both old and young, ABBY 
MORTON DIAZ, presents her new illustrated quarto, 
‘‘Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family,” It is uniform 
in size and style with ‘King Grimalkum and Puss- 
yanita,’’ or, the ‘‘ Cats’ Arabian Nights,’’ which had 
such a wonderful run last year, having already be- 
come a Classic. And no holiday books during the 
present season will have a larger demand than the 
‘William Henry” books, 3 vols., and the “ Polly 
Cologne’’ books, 3 vols., by this favorite author, 
$1.00 each, of which new editions are now ready. 


! 


Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy) has a larger audience 
than any other woman in America. More than a 
hundred thousand volumes of her works are sold 
each year, and her weekly paper, ‘‘ The Pansy”’ (50 
cents a year), is the most popular paper for young 
people now issued. Her new story, ‘‘ Mrs. Solomon 
Smith Looking on,” 12mo, $1.50, will be ready in a 
few days, and two new holiday books, entitled re- 
spectively, ‘‘Young People Abroad,” and ‘‘ Young 


~People at Home,” $1.00 each, are in press for early 


publication. 


MARGARET SIDNEY, author of “ Five Little Pep- 
pers,” ‘“‘The Pettibone Name,”’ etc., who although one 
of the younger writers has tapidly worked her way 
into public favor, is represented in one of the most 
finely illustrated, elegantly printed quartos of the sea- 
son, ‘‘ What the Seven Did,” as charming a story as 
was ever written for young people, who will be de- 
lighted with the doings of the ‘* Wordsworth Club.” 
Cover designed by J. Wells Champney. Boards, 
$1.75, cloth, very elegant die, $2.25. “ 

Also ‘‘ The Ballad of the Lost Hare,”’ illustrated by 
beautiful full-page chromos in ten colors, representing 
the animals interviewed by the ‘Hare, who has the 
most touching and remarkable experience, narrated 
in bright, sparkling style. Elegant cover in colors, 
$1.00. 

A new, enlarged, and very elegant edition of ‘‘Child 
Lore,”’ its traditions, classics, and jingles. Edited 
with entirely new versification by CLARA DOTY 
BATES, who is unequalled in that department. 
There are two hundred original engravings in the 
book, from such artists as Miss Humphrey, Jessie 
Curtis, Miss Lathbury, Mrs. Finley, Messrs Hopkins, 
Francis, and ‘‘ Boz,”’ beside eight exquisite chromos 
in eleven colors. Quarto, cloth, elegant side and back 
stamps, gilt edges, $4.00. 

Something entirely new in style is given in ‘ Blos- 
soms by the Way,” a collection of choice poems edited 
by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOKE. Each poem is 
printed within an exquisite border, designed by 
‘“‘ Boz,” the borders being in different colors, and com- 
posed of vines, flowers and delicate tendrils, produc- 
ing an unique effect that is most pleasing to the eye. 
There are seven hundred pages of text and many 
fine engravings, making it a lovely book for the holi- 
day trade. Quarto, decorated cover, gilt edges, $3.00. 


““To-Days and Yesterdays,” by CARRIE ADE- 
LAIDE COOKE, author of ‘From June to June,” 
describes in a way all girls like the changes from the 
first day of school life to the last reunion of the school- 
mates. 12mo., cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

The ‘Spare Minute Series,’’ edited by E. E. 
BROWN, is enriched by another volume, “ Living 
Truths,” from Charles Kingsley, with an introduction 
by W. D. HOWELLS. The editor has collected, 
with a wise discrimination, some of the richest of this 
most valued author’s thoughts, strong, clear-cut and 
sparkling on every page. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


(Zo be continued in November Number.) 


For complete catalogue free, address D. Lothrop 
& Co. 32 Franklin street, Boston. 





